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THE FOKGED WILL. 



Some years ago, there lived in a quiet German village an old farmer, 
named Gottfried, who, having in his youth suffered ad isappointnient, 
in a love affair through the inconstancy of a fair peasant, passed 
the remainder of his life in a state of morose and discontented celi- 
bacy. He was assisted in the labours of his farm by his two 
nephews, Hans Engelheim and Karl Landermann, whose characters 
were so dissimilar, that it was no wonder they were frequently 
quarrelling. Hans was cheerful, candid, and generous ; while 
Karl was morose, treacherous, and vindictive. These were quali- 
ties which naturally recommended him to his uncle, to whom he 
reported every dance on the green and every glass which Hans 
enjoyed, exaggerating them in a manner which led the old man to 
believe the latter much too gay and dissipated to be entrusted with 



consolation he had (for, like his uncle, he was a bachelor) was in 
anticipating the time when the old man would give up the ghost, 
and he should become the owner of the farm. That happy day at 
length arrived ; old Gottfried died, and was buried, and there being 
no other claimant, Karl took possession of the farm, as next of kin, 
without any opposition. 

We must now relate the fortunes of Hans. He had obtained 
employment on a farm in one of the western states of America, and, 
in the course of a few years was able, by industry and frugality, to 
save sufficient money to purchase a few acres of land and a cow. 
Then he married a very amiable girl, the daughter of a settler from 
the same district of Germany as himself, and all went well and 
happily with him. But, as he advanced in years, he experienced a 




KARL LANDERMANN DISCOVERED IN THE CHEST. 



any part of the management of his affairs. Thus Karl grew in 
favour with his uncle, while he gratified his envy of his cousin, and 
prepared the way for his own succession to the farm. Hans at 
length found his position so uncomfortable, exposed as he was to 
injurious suspicions and unmerited obloquy, that he left the farm 
and his fatherland to seek his fortune in the far west. 

Twenty years passed away, and old Gottfried was still alive, and 
more morose than ever. Karl managed the affairs of the farm, 
with the assistance of a hard-working and good-tempered youth, 
named Peter Mitzer, over whom he so tyrannised, that the poor 
fellow would have left the farm a hundred times, but for his 
poverty. Had Karl been a more estimable j>erson, he would have 
been as much an object of commiseration as Peter, for the older his 
uncle grew, the worse his temper became ; and the only source of 



growing desire to return to his fatherland, from which he was only 
withheld by the disinclination of his wife to leave a, country in 
which were settled her parents and her sisters. . At length, how- 
ever, his wife died; and then he hesitated no . longer, but sold 
all his property, and returned to Germany, taking with him his only, 
child, a blue-eyed, fair-haired girl, who was now his only consolation. 

Karl Landermann was smoking his pipe at the door of the farm-, 
house, mentally calculating the promts of the harvest just gathered 
in, when Hans and his daughter came up, accompanied . by the 
notary of the village. He touched his hat to the latter, without 
rising or removing the pipe from his mouth, and then glanced 
inquiringly towards his cousin, whom he did not recognise. 

"Good evening, farmer," said the notary. " This good man. 
and I have a little business to settle with you." 
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"What business can lie have with me?" returned Karl, in a 
surly tone. "I don't know him." 

" Then I must introduce him,'* said the notary. ".This is your 
cousin, Hans Engelheiin, who went to America, and who has now 
returned to settle down in his native land, on the farm which has 
become his by the death of his lamented uncle." 

"His!" grunted Karl, his brow darkening. "The farm is 
inine ; the old man made me his heir." 

. ".Possibly," returned the notary ; " but you must prove that to 
be the case, friend Landermann, for your cousin, here, is son of the 
deceased's brother, while you descend from his youngest sister." 

"Ay, but there is a will," said Karl, eyeing his 1 cousin mali- 
ciously. " Come in, and satisfy yourself, friend notary." 
• All four entered the kitchen, where everything looked just the 
same as when Hans had last eaten his supper there. • The old 
walnut- wood chest stood against the wall in its old place, and 
above it hung the sieve and the bill-hook, beneath the shelf on 
which stood the milk-pail, the sugar-jar, and the pots of preserved 
fruit. 

"The old man told me a hundred times that I should have 
everything," observed KarJ, going to the chest; "and here we 
shall find the will, I have no doubt." 

He had thought his possession of the farm so secure, that he had 
never searched for the will ; nor had his uncle ever informed him 
where he would find it. But he knew that all papers of conse- 
quence were kept in a secret recess at the bottom of the strong 
chest, and there he had no doubt he should find it. He took a 
bundle of papers from the recess, and glanced over them, but, to 
his confusion and dismay, the will was not among tliem. 

" It must be up stairs," said he ; and returning the papers to 
their depository, he ascended the stairs in feverish haste. 

"If there is no will, your claim cannot be disputed," observed 
the notary, turning to [Hans. 

The latter made no comment, and in a few minutes Karl came 
down again, his countenance showing that his search had been 
unsuccessful. 

" I can't find it," said he ; " but I am quite sure it is somewhere 
about the house." 

"Well, look again— -take time," observed the notary. "Your 
cousin 'does not wish to turn you out either to-day or to-morrow ; 
but, if you 'cannot find the document in a week or ten days, I 
advise you to give up the farm without having recourse to litigation, 
which will be both expensive and fruitless." 

With this excellent* piece of advice, which Karl was not in a 
frame of mind to appreciate, the notary took his leave, followed by 
Hans and his daughter. Karl passed the greater part of the night 
in searching for the will, which ho had supposed old Gottfried to 
have made, but without finding it, for the simple and sufficient 
reason that no such document had ever existed. The promises oi 
his uncle had only been made to secure his fidelity, and reconcile 
' him to hard work and meagre rations : the object accomplished, he 
was too-selfish to trouble -himself about the reward. . This conviction 
dawned upon Karl's mind, when he became satisfied that further 
search "woitild be fruitless ; arid the anathemas which he muttered 
against his dead uncle were frightful. There was no help for it, 
however, and a few days afterwards he gave up possession of the 
farm to his cousin. 

One night, a few months after this change in the position of 
affairs, Gertrude Engelheim was. standing at the door of the farm- 
house, listening to the sweetly plaintive song of the nightingale, 
Which was borne on the soft and still air from the neighbouring 
wood, and looking up at the bright stars which gemmed the dark- 
blue' canopy of the universe. The honeysuckle which trailed over 
the porch exhaled its delicate perfume, and from a little distance 
the night air wafted the exquisite scent of a blossomy bean-field. 
$ave the melody of Philomela and the gentle whispering of the 
trees, no sound was heard. AM was still as when the twinkling 
stars, to which the maiden's soft blue eyes looked up, shone above 
the green and perfumed bowers in which the first pair of human 
kind slept the sleep % of innocence and peace. 

In a few minutes, however, footsteps came slowly across the 

• road, and Peter Mit'zer- appeared, leaning over the rustic gate, and 

looking towards the flowery porch, in which the farmer's daughter 



was half, concealed. A brighter light shone from the maiden's 
eyes, and a deeper tint of rose suffused her fair cheek, as she 
recognised the youth.; and she . tripped lightly down the narrow 
path leading to the gate. Just as she reached it, a dark figure 
emerged from the gloom of a clump of fir trees, and stole on tiptoe 
into the house. 

"What a beautiful night !" said the young peasant, as Gertrude 
reached the gate. 

"Speak lower," whispered Gertrude. "Father has gone up 
to bed." 

" Do you think he would be very angry if he knew that " 

Peter hesitated. 

" I don't know," said the maiden, casting down her eyes. "He 
loves me very much ; and I sometimes think it would be better to 
be less secret ; we should then know his mind at once, and my poor 
heart would be at rest." 

" He is my master, Gertrude, and I am poor," rejoined Peter. 
"He might think it an unwarrantable presumption in me to love 
his daughter. But did you not say he had gone up to bed?" 

"Yes," replied Gertrude, turning round, and looking towards 
the farm-house, where a light shone at an upper window, and a dim 
figure of a- man was indistinctly seen between the curtain and the 
candle; "there is his shadow reflected upon the curtain." 

"Then some one must have crept into the house," exclaimed 
Peter ; for I will swear 1 saw a man in the room just now — he 
stooped down near the fire-place." 

"You frighten me, Peter!" said Gertrude, turning pale, and 
clinging to his arm. " Are you sure ?" 

" I could not fancy such a thing," returned the young peasant, 
throwing first one leg and then the other over the gate. " Let us 
go and see." 

The trembling girl suffered Peter to lead the way, and her heart 
beat quickly as they entered the kitchen, which served as the 
ordinary sitting-room, and which we have already briefly noticed. 
To the surprise of both, and of Peter Mitzer in particular, there was 
no one visible, nor had a single article been displaced. 

" This looks like witchcraft ! " said the puzzled youth, when he 
had looked under the table and behind the door. 

" You must have been mistaken," observed Gertrude, beginning 
to breathe more freely. 

Peter scratched behind his right ear, and looked perplexed, but 
made no observation. At that moment a sneeze sounded from the 
vicinity of the walnut- wood chest, and Gertrude and her lover 
exchanged glances. 

" It must be the cat," suggested the former. "She must have 
got shut up into the corn-ohest." 

"If I had not seen that fellow, I might think so," returned 
Peter, advancing towards the chest. 

"What is the matter, Gertrude?" said the voice of the farmer, 
from the stairs, 

" Peter thinks there is some one hid in the corn-chest, father," 
replied the young girl. 

"Peter !" echoed her father, "what is Peter doing here ?" 

Gertrude and the young peasant both blushed as the farmer 
came down the stairs and advanced towards them. 

' ' Peter came to the gate to me, and while we stood there he saw 
a man here," replied Gertrude, in a trembling voice ; and when we 
came in we heard a sneeze from the chest." 

At that moment a second sneeze, louder than the first, startled 
all three. 

"Raise the lid, Peter," said the farmer; "we'll see who this 
intruder is," 

Gertrude crept timidly behind her father, and the young peasant 
proceeded to lift up the heavy lid of the chest. When this was 
aeco y.plished, the ungainly form and ill-favoured countenance of 
Karl Landermann were revealed, crouching down in the chest, into 
which he had crept for concealment when he heard Gertrude and 
Peter approaching the house. The dust at the bottom of the chest 
had been stirred up by his entrance, and it was this which, by 
causing him to sneeze, led to his discovery. As he slowly raised 
himself, and stepped out of the chest, his features expressed a 
strange compound of feelings^shame, fear* and cunning blended 
together. • ■ ' ' ' . 
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"What do you do here?" inquired Hans, -as soon as he had. 
recovered from his surprise. 

. "Well, I have no business here, I admit," replied Karl, his 
voice expressing the same feelings as his countenance; "but I 
dreamt last night that uncle Gottfried's will was under a stone in 
this kitchen, and I stole in to look ; but, before I could do so, I 
heard these young people approaching, and not liking to be caught 
where I had no business, I got into the chest." 

"Well, now take yourself off," said Hans. "There can never 
be any friendship between us, for I cannot trust you ; so let me see 
your back." 

Karl sneaked out of the house, and Peter was about to follow, 
after wishing his master and Gertrude good night, when Hans bade 
him stay a moment, and desired his daughter to go to bed. 

"Peter," said lie, after a pause, "you and Gertrude are more 
together than I should like, if 1 did not believe you to be a sober 
and industrious lad. I suppose there has been some love-making 
between you?" 

"Master," said the young peasant, with the earnestness of 
sincerity, " I love Miss Gertrude as if she were a part of my life, 
and have thought of her and dreamt of her from the first moment 
I saw her." 

* * Well, work for me a year longer, and we will then talk further 
about the matter," said Hans. " My daughter is very young, and 
you are young enough to wait that time ; if Gertrude is willing to 
accept you as her husband in a year's time, she shall be yours." 

"Master, you have made me the happiest lad in the village," 
returned Peter ; ' * and I am sure Gertrude will be as happy as I 
am, when she knows what you have promised." 

With that he went home, and Hans secured the door very care- 
fully. 

About a fortnight afterwards, the village notary called upon 
the farmer, and informed him that Karl had again dreamt that 
his uncle had deposited his will under a certain stone in 
the kitchen floor, and, for his satisfaction, wished to make an 
examination. Hans made no objection; and a loose stone was 
found near the fireplace, which, being raised, disclosed to view a 
folded paper. Th3 notary eagerly picked it up, and on opening it 
found that it was really a will, bearing the signature of Gottfried, 
and bequeathing the farm, with all the live and dead stock, to his 
nephew, Karl Lander mann. The notary carried off the document, 
and legal proceedings were immediately commenced to recover 
possession of the property, under the so strangely-discovered will. 
Hans, in his perplexity, had recourse to the counsel of a shrewd 
lawyer, who, after hearing all the circumstances, procured a copy 
of the will and perused it attentively, but could gather no hope 
from it, the intentions of the deceased being so clearly expressed. 
Still he advised Hans to keep possession, and let the cause go for 
trial ; nothing being, he said, so uncertain as the issue of a trial 
at civil law. On the trial he had an opportunity of examining the 
original document, and, on holding it up to the light, discovered 
that the water-mark was of more' recent date than that of the writ- 
ing, which was so clear an internal proof of forgery, that Karl's 
advocate immediately threw up his brief. Karl fled the country 
when he found that his villany was discovered, and Hans and his 
daughter were left in undisturbed possession of the farm. Gertrude, 
at. the end of the year, became the wife of Peter Mitzer, who 
justified, by his exemplary conduct as a husband and fa'her, the 
good opinion which Hans had formed of him at first. 



THE BOOK TRADE IN GERMANY.- 
As Frankfort monopolises the trade in wine, so Leipzig monopolises 
the trade in books. It is here that every German author (and in 
no country are authors so numerous) wishes to produce the children 
of his brain, and that, too, only during the Easter fair. He will 
submit to any degree of exertion, that his work may be ready for 
publication by that important season, when the whole brotherhood 
is in labour, from the Rhine to the Vistula. Whatever the period 
of gestation may be, the time when he shall come to the birth is 
fixed by the almanack. If the auspicious moment pass away, he 
willingly bears his burden twelve months longer, till the next 
advent of the bibb'npoli Lucina. This periodical littering at 



Leipzig does not' at all arise, as is sometimes supposed, from all or 
most of the books being printed there ; Leipzig has only its own 
proportion of printers and publishers It arises from the manner 
in which this branch of trade is carried on in Germany. Every 
bookseller of any eminence, throughout the Confederation, has an 
agent or commissioner in Leipzig. If ho wishes to procure works 
which have been published by another, he does not address himself 
directly to the publisher, but to his own commissioner in Leipzig. 
The latter, again, whether he be ordered to transmit to another 
books "published by his principal, or to procure for his principal 
books published by another, instead of dealing directly with the 
person from whom he is to purchase, or to whom he is to sell, 
treats only with his Leipzig agent. The order is received by the 
publisher, and the books by the purchaser, at third haud, The 
whole book trade of Germany thus centres in Leipzig. Whenever 
books may be printed, it is there they must be bought; it is there 
that the trade is supplied. Such an arrangement, though it 
employ four persons in every transaction instead of two, is plainly 
an advantageous arrangement for Leipzig ; but the very fact that it ' 
has subsisted two hundred years, and still flourishes, seems to 
prove that it is likewise found to be beneficial to the trade in 
general. Abuses in public institutions may endure for centuries ; 
but inconvenient arrangements in trade, which affect the credit side 
of a man's balance-sheet at the end of the year, are seldoin so long- 
lived, and German booksellers are not less attentive to profit ;ihan 
any other honest men in an honest business.. :-," •;• 

Till the middle of the sixteenth . century, pubHshers,-lin;;the 
proper sense of the word, were unknown, John Otto, born at 
Nttrnberg, ki 1510, is said to be the earliest on record- who made 
bargains for copyright, without being himself. a^prjnter.: r Some 
years afterwards, two regular dealers in the same de^iaTiment^settled 
in Leipzig, where the university, already^in'''i)^h'- ; £Euii^ : :U^^>io-' 
duced a demand for books, from the moment the art "of sprinting 
wandered up from the Rhine. Before the end of ••the centu^the 
book-fair was established. It prospered so rapidly/; that ^in>i600. 
the Easter Catalogue, which has been anjptally ^on^u^jfeever 
since, was printed for the first time/ It now .presen^y.eyery^ar, 
in a thick octavo volume, a collection of ne^;boo]^ '^an^r new 
editions, to which there is no parallel in gurppe. ^I&e^lmting 
public is out of all proportion too lorge^to^v-^eadi^^piiWc of 
Germany. At the fair, all the brethren of the &de^ocT^ together 
in Leipzig, not only from every part of Germany, ;biit ^feom^eyery 
European country where German books a7e.spl4» =^-if^flst"ftS^?P : to> 
and examine the harvest of the year. The number ^ji^sj'^^nts 
to several hundreds, and they have buUt.an^xclmng^^o^ibeni- 



Yet "a German publisher has i less cha^oe^f^^^kii^^r^al^^fit^ 
"and a German author has fewer prospects - of turitng^Sjvia^ii- 
script to good account, than the same classes of persons sM 4i any 
other country that knows the value of intellectual libdu|!.:y"-T|iere 
is a pest called Nachdriicherei, or reprinting, whick^p^w^n'the 
vitals of the poor author, and paralyses the most ent^piisi^g pub- 
lisher. Each state of the Confederation has its own-r%w^fl^ppy- 
right, and an author is secured against piracy only-in>^Hgl^tate 
where he prints. But he writes for aU, and they aU jpe^; the 
same language. If the book be worth anything, it is immediately 
reprinted in some neighbouring state, and, as the pirate pays 
nothing for copyright, he can obviously afford to undersell the 
original publisher. Wirtemberg, though she can boast of possess- 
ing, in Cotta, one of the most honourable and enterprising publishers 
of Germany, is peculiarly .notorious as a ne3t'for these birds of prey. 
The worst of it is, that authors of reputation are precisely those to 
whom the system is -most fatal. The, reprinter meddles with 
nothing except what he already knows will find buyers. . The 
rights of unsaleable books are scrupulously observed ; the honest 
publisher is never disturbed in his losing speculations ; but, whien 
he has been fortunate enough to become master of a work of genius 
or utility, the piratical: publisher is instantly in his way. All the' 
states do not deserve to be equally involved in this censure; 
Prussia, we believe, has shown herself liberal in protecting the 
rights of every German publisher. Such a system almost annihilates 
the value of literary labour, and occasions the unpleasing exterior 
of German printing, the coarse paper, and the worn-out type* • ■-■■': 



